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Collective Notes 


In this packet we are reprinting two 
articles pertaining to human rights 
violations in a country whose record on 
that score Jimmy Carter rarely men- 
tions— the United States. One article 
traces the history of brutal, racist treat- 
ment at one particular prison in Loui- 
siana, an uninterrupted history extend- 
ing from the time of the Civil War to a 
recent court ruling which found that 
conditions there constituted “cruel and 
unusual punishment.’ ’ The second arti- 
cle consists of excerpts from an open 
letter addressed to President Carter 
from a cell in an Atlanta federal prison 
by Imari Abubakari Obadele, I, a man 
officially designated by Amnesty Inter- 
national as one of this country’s 
“prisoners of conscience.” Both ar- 
ticles are longer than normal LNS fare. 
Which reflects the fact that we feel 
both are particularly important, highly 
topical, and make abnormally absorb- 
ing reading. 

We are also printing several articles 
concerning resistance to improvements 
in the lot of the oppressed ma- 
jority — women — in the areas of 
employment, health and reproductive 
freedom. Other articles in this packet 
discuss the most recent developments 
in two countries which have been keep- 
ing the lights burning late at the State 
Department and the Pentagon for the 
last few months — Iran and Nicaragua. 

No Packet Next Week 

There won’t be another LNS packet 
coming out for two weeks. Since our 
regular production day falls on 
Thanksgiving, we are going to take a 
break from our normal routine and try 
to spend the first three days of turkey 
week catching up on things that have 
gotten short shrift during a months- 
long crisis in our chronic condition of 
short staff, long hours and informa- 
tion overload. We’ll be trying to catch 
up on a backlog of letters to answer, 
political issues to discuss, floors to 
mop and decisions to make about how 
to do what we do more effectively. 

So if you’ve been waiting for a long 
overdue response to a letter, you can 
look forward to hearing from us in the 
next week or so. Otherwise, you can 
look forward to packet #937, which 
will be mailed out on December 1. 
Happy Thanksgiving. 


Demonstrations Mark Fourth 
Anniversary of Silkwood Death 


NEW YORK (LNS)— During the 
week of November 13, over 100 actions 
were held in cities throughout the 
United Stales to mark the fourth an- 
niversary of the death of Karen 
Silkwood. Silkwood, a worker and 
union organizer at ihe Kcrr-McGee 
plutonium processings plant in Cres- 
cent, Oklahoma, was killed in a 
suspicious car crash-while on her way 
to a meeting with New York Times 
reporters to reveat information about 
Kerr-McGee’s plant safety violations. 

In Washington, D.C. over 250 ac- 
tivists staged a funeral procession from 
the Nuclear Regulatory Commission to 
a Kerr-McGee affice in the city. There 
a eulogy was read for Silkwood and the 
hundreds of other workers killed 
because of uijsafe working conditions 
in nuclear plants. Three demonstrators 
who participated in a mock burial, 
along with six others were arrested. 

Special emphasis was given the 
miners whef worked in Kerr-MeGee 
uranium mines and who are now dying 
of lung cancer. It is estimated that be- 
tween 20 and 25 percent of all uranium 
miners will eventually contract some 
kind of cancer. 

Supporters of Silkwood and her 
family have charged that their efforts 
to unravel the mystery surrounding her 
death have been repeatedly stymied by 
the F.B.I. and Justice Department, f ] 


•Texas Prisons 

(continued from page 10) 

John Johnson, serving three years for 
possession of marijuana, told the court 
that after he awakened from a hernia 
operation, the indifferent physician in- 
formed him that he had accidentally 
removed a testicle. 

Some 300 prisoners or ex-prisoners 
are expected to testify by the time the 
trial ends around Christmas. Accord- 
ing to one inmate, many have refused 
to testify after being threatened or 
physically assaulted by inmates bribed 
by prison officals. Meanwhile, in an at- 
tempt to keep the heat off, the TDC 
suppressed a solidarity strike in six 
facilities, placing 200 prisoners in lock- 
up without meals or shower 
“privileges.” 

The TDC‘s solution to the problem 
of overcrowding? Spend close to 78 
million over the next four years to ex- 
pand the state’s prison capacity by 29 
percent... which will preserve Texas’s 
status as the eighth-ranking state in 
prison population. At the same time, 
Texas spends less money per prisoner 
than any other state. [ I 



(See graphics) 


1979: Rank and File Will Test 
Carter Wage Guideline 


By Liberation News Service 

NEW YORK (LNS)— Alfred Kahn, 
the Carter administration’s new anti- 
inflation czar, minces few words when 
it comes to applying the newly- 
proposed seven percent wage-increase 
guideline. The administration, he says, 
is willing to accept “highly painful and 
undesirable” strikes next year rather 
than ease up on its seven percent guide- 
line. 

If that is the case, business can ex- 
pect a salvo of strikes by 3.8 million 
workers in the trucking, rubber and 
auto industries who are now coming up 
for contract negotiations. And with 
wage increases running at an average 
of 10 percent a year, which most rank 
and filers consider the bare minimum 
needed to keep up with inflation, 
militancy against the government’s 
pro-business wage guidelines will in- 
evitably be felt in the coming year. 

The seven percent increase per year 
has raised union ire because it 
stipulates larger pay increases for the 
wealthy. “A trucking executive who 
already makes ten times what a driver 
makes, will be entitled to ten times as 
much pay increase,” said Steve Early, 
spokesperson for PROD, a rank-and- 
file Teamster group. “If you make 
$100,000 a year, you would be allowed 
an increase of $7,000, but if you make 
$10,000 a year, you only get $700.” 

Carter’s wage guideline will be put to 
the test in the upcoming Teamster con- 
tract slated for March 31, 1979. 
Preliminary talks will begin in mid- 
December. The Carter administration 
and business executives are worried 
that, like last year’s miners’ strike, the 
Teamsters will, as Business Week put 
it: “. . .complicate next year’s 

trucking-industry negotiations, which 
will set the wage pattern for bargaining 
in the rubber, electrical equipment and 
auto industries in 1979.” 

Profits Soar 

Not surprisingly, Carter set no real 
guidelines for corporate profits, which 
keep on climbing to new record levels. 
Reports on earnings for the third 
quarter of 1978 showed a whopping in- 
crease of 20 percent over the same 
quarter a year ago— almost three times 
the ceiling Carter has placed on wage 
increases for workers. 

Statistics like these haven’t helped 
the popularity of Carter’s anti- 
inflation program. Even labor 
bureaucrat George Meany of the AFL- 
CIO assailed the wage guidelines. 
“It. . .attempts to. . .keep wages 
down. It controls nothing else.” 

William Winpisinger, president of 
the machinists union, said that as long 
as the natural gas corporations will tal- 
ly up at least $50 billion in added pro- 
fits, compliments of Carter’s energy 
package, his members would reject the 
seven percent wage guideline. Even if 
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Carter’s goal of seven percent is met, 
gas prices will be allowed to rise nearly 
14 percent this year, and another ten 
percent in each of the following five 
years. Carter himself labeled these 
price increases an “enormous windfall 
profit.” 

As for other corporations, it’s essen- 
tially the same script. The Wall Street 
Journal reported, for example, that 
top manufacturing executives “admit 
privately that they’ll probably have to 
raise prices more in the next year, 
rather than less. This fall. . .many in- 
dustrial product prices are continuing 
to rise sharply. . .It’s good news for 
producers of these industrial products, 
many of whom suffered a profit pinch 
a year ago when prices were far 
weaker.” 

Teamster Rebellion Expected 

As usual, what’s good news for cor- 
porate execs is bad news for working 
people. But rising prices are not the on- 
ly gripe working people have, especial- 
ly rank and file militants. The 
Cleveland-based Teamsters for a 
Democratic Union (TDU), for exam- 
ple, is demanding “a new grievance 
procedure including the right to 
strike. . .more time off. . .improved 
pension benefits, and. . .an end to the 
downgrading of working conditions 
and safety standards.” 

Even if Teamster President Frank 
Fitzsimmons, currently on the Carter 
administration’s social calendar, ac- 
cepts Carter’s guidelines, the TDU has 
mustered enough rank and file support 
to stage walkouts in parts of Michigan, 
Pennsylvania, and California, as well 
as at specific companies nationwide. “I 
hope the hell they [the TDU and 
PROD] stay out of it,” says one in- 
dustry negotiator, summing up the 
company’s position. 

That hope will certainly be dashed. 
As PROD member Steve Early explain- 
ed it, “Carter wants workers to tighten 
their belts. But it looks like those who 
are the fattest already are supposed to 
tighten the least. I don’t think 
Teamster members or anybody else is 
going to buy it.” 

Loopholes for Execs 

While workers’ fringe benefits will 
take a back seat, corporate executives 
will ride high in the saddle. For exam- 
ple, one corporate fringe benefit would 
endow execs with increased stock op- 
tions, travel, or access to company 
facilities, none of which would count 
toward the seven percent pay hike 
limit. 

Moreover, under the new wage 
guidelines, health and safety on the job 
will be reduced considerably. Said one 
union health and safety expert, 
“Carter says that workers who want 
more than a seven percent increase can 
do so by agreeing to changes in work 
rules that save the company money. 
Knowing our members can’t make it 
on the seven percent, the companies 
will pressure them to go easy on certain 
health and safety protections, and our 
people aren’t going to be happy about 
that choice.” 


Besides the Teamsters, other stiff 
union challenges to Carter’s guidelines 
are in the offing : 

• The Machinists union will 
negotiate with 10 major airlines to 
replace contracts covering 42,500 
mechanics, ramp attendants and ticket 
agents. One union goal, in addition to 
making up for inflation, will be a claim 
to a share of increased profits during 
the preceding contract. Airline 
workers, for example, would share in 
the industry’s 57 percent rise in profits 
spurred by the summer travel boom. 

• A series of two-year contracts be- 
tween the major oil companies and 
60,000 workers represented by the Oil, 
Chemical and Atomic Workers’ Union 
expires on January 7, 1979. 

• Over 100 local agreements cover- 
ing 209,000 construction workers ex- 
pires between February and December. 

• Contracts covering 183,000 gar- 
ment workers expires in late May, 
1979. Textile workers rank at the bot- 
tom of all industrial workers, earning 
an average of $3.46 per hour compared 
to $6.43 per hour in the automobile in- 
dustry. In the nation’s south, wages for 
garment workers are even more grim. 

• The current contract with the 
United Rubber Workers expires on 
April 19. Their last contract was won 
after a militant 141-day strike. □ 


Women in Unions: 
How Much Progress? 


NEW YORK (DOLLARS & 
SENSE/LNS) — As women enter the 
labor force at an accelerating rate, they 
provide a new pool of potential 
members for the country’s slow- 
growing unions. Now 40 percent of all 
workers, compared to 32 percent 20 
years ago, women are also now increas- 
ingly likely to work full-time, to spend 
more years in the labor force, and to be 
supporting a family. 

Women are an increasing proportion 
of union, membership. Accounting for 
about half of union growth between 
1956 and 1976, women rose from 18.5 
percent to 22.2 percent of all unionists 
during that time. But their membership 
in unions as a group remains low: only 
1 1 percent of female workers are 
unionized, compared to 27 percent of 
male workers. 

Among women, as among men, the 
slow growth of unions has not even 
kept up with the growth of the labor 
force. As a result, union membership 
has actually slipped from 15 percent of 
the female labor force in 1956 to 11 
percent today. Women workers tend to 
join the ranks of fast-growing occupa- 
tions like clerical, hospital, waitressing 
and other service work and these oc- 
cupations have a low rate of unioniza- 
tion. 

Employee associations — which 
usually represent public employees and 
professional workers — have been 
growing much more rapidly than 
unions, however, and women account 
for just over half of all association 
members. Since 1970, when the 
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government first collected figures on 
associations, the fraction of the female 
labor force belonging to unions and 
associations combined has remained 
roughly constant at 16 percent. 
Women are a particularly large portion 
of the National Education Association 
and the American Nurses’ Association, 
and they also represent almost half of 
all state government workers. 

Discrimination a Union Issue 

Realizing that discrimination is of 
particular concern to their women 
members, many unions are now 
negotiating anti-discrimination clauses 
in their contracts. The Oil, Chemical 
and Atomic Workers and the 
Steelworkers have criticized company 
policies which bar women of childbear- 
ing age from certain jobs. Rather than 
discriminating against women, the 
workplace should be made safer for 
women and men. 

And there is a growing effort by 
unions to have pregnancy treated as a 
disability, and insured just like any 
other medical problem. The Associa- 
tion of Flight Attendants (AFA) and 
the Electrical Workers (IUE) have filed 
discrimination charges with the Equal 
Opportunity Commission on this issue. 
As a result of the AFA’s efforts, three 
airlines changed their policies toward 
pregnant flight attendants. A coalition 
of labor, feminist and civil rights 
groups is also lobbying for an amend- 
ment to the Civil Rights Act that would 
cover pregnancy, childbirth and related 
disabilities. This effort is in response to 
the Supreme Court’s recent decision 
that the denial of disability benefits to 
pregnant women does not violate the 
Civil Rights Act. 

Where are the Women 
Union Leaders? 

However important these anti- 
discrimination efforts are, it is unlikely 
that more will be accomplished while 
union leadership remains so male- 
dominated. For while the proportion 
of women in unions and associations 
has increased, their representation in 
leadership definitely hasn’t. In a 1976 
study by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
only two of 176 unions surveyed had 
female presidents, and seven had 
female secretary-treasurers, although 
23 of these unions had female member- 
ships that were over 50 percent. 

Even in unions with a female 
membership of over 75 percent, such as 
the International Ladies Garment 
Workers and the Amalgamated 
Clothing and Textile Workers, women 
held only one or two places on 
20-member governing boards. Only the 
Flight Attendants had a governing 
board reflecting its 90 percent female 
rank and file— 72 women on a 
75-member board. 

A handful of unions have vice 
presidents who are women. But women 
in official positions were most likely to 
hold appointive positions as directors 
of traditionally female departments, 
such as social insurance, research, 
editorial, legislative or public relations. 
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A woman has never been a member of 
the AFL-CIO Council, and President 
George Meany says he won’t be the one 
to recommend specific steps to elect 

one. □ 

* * * 

(Dollars and Sense offers interpreta- 
tions of current economic events from 
a socialist perspective . Published mon- 
thly, you can find D&Sat 324 Somer- 
ville Ave., Somerville, MA 02143) 


Recent Study Cites Pill 
As Likely Cause of Skin Cancer 


NEW YORK (LNS)— Another “side 
effect” can be added to the already 
lengthy list of warnings about the birth 
control pill; this time it’s fatal skin 
cancer. 

According to a December 1977 study 
just made public, women who use birth 
control pills for more than four years 
face almost twice the risk of developing 
malignant melanoma, or skin cancer, 
than non-pill or short-term pill users. 

The study, which monitored 17,942 
patients on the Kaiser health plan in 
Walnut Creek, California, is among 
the largest and longest ever conducted 
on the effects of the pill. It found a 79 
percent rise in the incidence of 
melanoma among women in the San 
Francisco Bay Area from 1970-1975. 
Half of those cases occurred in women 
of child-bearing age. 

Pill-related melanoma is thought to 
occur when progesterone and estrogen, 
two hormones used in the pill, 
stimulate the over-production of skin 
cells. According to the authors of the 
study, the pill possibly increases sen- 
sitivity to the sun’s rays, thereby in- 
creasing the probability of skin cancer. 

As early as 1968, a psychiatrist at the 
Metropolitan State Hospital in Los 
Angeles theorized that the pill might 
cause melanoma. Even though the 
Kaiser study was begun at the same 
time, women were not warned of any 
suspected dangers. In fact, doctors 
lauded the pill for its dermatological 
value, claiming it helped clear up skin 
disorders like acne. 

Despite the latest evidence about 
skin cancer and other proven links be- 
tween use of the birth control pill and 
increased incidence of gall bladder 
diseases, cervical cancer and cir- 
culatory diseases, many women are still 
encouraged to take the pill over other 
means of birth control. Some doctors 
have even recommended that women 
use it to regulate their menstrual cycle. 

Head of the California Tumor 
Registry at Berkeley Dr. Donald 
Austin attempted to provide a “scien- 
tific” explanation for the relationship 
between skin cancer and the pill. “It 
might be a false alarm. There’s a good 
possibility that women on the pill may 
have more sun exposure than women 
not on the pill. We know that women 
who choose the pill are different from 
other women in other ways. ’ ’ □ 
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Restrictive Abortion Law in 
Niagara County, N.Y. Reflects 
Growing Nationwide Trend 


By Liberation News Service 

NEW YORK (LNS)— Sixteen male 
legislators in Niagara County, New 
York, decided in closed session to en- 
dorse legislation this November to 
restrict a woman’s access to abortion. 
Most of them had not attended any of 
the public sessions devoted to 
testimony by pro-choice groups. In- 
stead, in a county with no abortion 
clinic, the Niagara legislators relied on 
one emotional argument with which to 
make their final decision: “If my 
wife’s going to have an abortion, I 
have the right to know about it.” 

That argument, at least to pro- 
choice forces, has little relevance since 
a woman’s right to abortion does not 
necessarily encourage her to harbor 
secrets from her husband or lover. 
Rather, they draw attention to other, 
more dire implications of Niagara’s 
new abortion law. 

As echoed in the recently enacted 
Akron, Ohio statute, the clinic or doc- 
tor must receive the woman’s “fully in- 
formed consent” before performing 
the abortion. But according to right- to- 
life forces who laid down the 
framework for the bill, “fully inform- 
ed consent” means the patient must ex- 
amine photos of the fetus at various 
stages of development. And doctors 
are encouraged to point out any 
resemblance of the fetus to the 
developed human form. 

A second condition laid down in the 
new Niagara law requires the clinic or 
doctor to “thoughtfully” send the 
woman’s husband a written five-day 
advance notice of the date and location 
of the abortion. In the case of minors, 
both parents are required to give their 
consent. Should they refuse, a young 
woman’s only recourse is to challenge 
her parents in court — an option open 
to those who have either familiarity or 
stamina to cope with a jucidical pro- 
ceeding. 

And taking the definition of abor- 
tion to the extreme, the bill would, ac- 
cording to New Women's Times , 
criminalize the IUD, a birth control 
device which presumably prevents the 
fertilized egg from attaching to the 
uterine wall. The penalty levied against 
physicians inserting the IUD would be 
a $500 to $1,000 fine. Admittedly, the 
IUD is a dangerous birth control 
method, yet stretching the definition of 
abortion to include birth control 
devices would further limit women’s 
reproductive choices. 

Sponsored by Republican John 
Kolecki, and backed by “grass roots” 
right-wing forces, the bill has met with 
sharp criticism from pro-choice forces. 
“Of course anyone about to undergo 
an abortion or any medical operation 
should be informed of what the pro- 
cedure means and how it will be per- 
formed,” Christy Nordstrom, member 
of Buffalo’s Committee for Abortion 
Rights and Against Sterilization Abuse 
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(CARASA) told LNS. “But informed 
consent should be based on accurate 
and accessible information of sexual- 
ity, pregnancy and contraception and 
should not reflect the medical and 
religious biases’ of the Right.” 
Reasoning behind the bill is faulty 
on other accounts, too. For example, 
informing the husband, in many cases, 
is tantamount to gaining his consent. 
“Sometimes,” Nordstrom said, “a 
husband will use emotional manipula- 
tion to make the woman change her 
mind. In other cases, he’ll resort to 
physical violence.” 

Violence, as legislator Dorothy Fetts 
testified, is an all-too frequent out- 
come of informing husbands — and 
parents — of a woman’s decision to 
have an abortion. “A teenager told her 
stepfather she was pregnant,” Fetts 
told the 28-body legislature. “He threw 
his step-daughter down the stairs twice 
and said, ‘O.K., you bitch, there’s 
your abortion.’” 


Legal Questions 

Fortunately, the bill may be stalled 
while its constitutionality is challenged. 
For one, health laws must be made at 
the state, not the local, level. And in 
1977, the Supreme Court ruled that the 
consent stipulation originally written 
into a Missouri abortion bill was un- 
constitutional. 

Recognizing that the law would be 
challenged as soon as it was inscribed 
in the county register, right wing 
strategists still pushed for the bill’s 
passage. “I can’t second-guess why the 
legislators voted as they did,” Nord- 
strom said. “But I do believe that the 
new law represents a deliberate strategy 
to introduce restrictive abortion pro- 
posals in counties across the country. 
There’s a wave of similar legislation 
pending at local levels in 21 other 
states.” 

Influence of anti-abortion groups 
has already leap-frogged legislation 
from the local to state level in several 
states. In the November election, for 
example, U.S. Senator Dick Clark of 
Iowa, a conscientious supporter of an 
abortion bill permitting federal finan- 
cial support for poor women seeking 
abortions, was upended by hardcore 
pro-lifer Roger Jepson. The newly 
elected Republican is notable not only 
for his friendly alliance with anti- 
abortion groups, but also with right-to- 
work lobbyists and the National Rifle 
Association, a notorious right-wing 
fund raiser. 

Niagara County’s law, which Buf- 
falo attorney Barbara Handschu sees 
as New York’s “upstate testing 
ground” for a larger anti-abortion 
campaign, has already confused many 
women about their remaining abortion 
rights. “Women under 18,” Nord- 
strom said, “often ask, ‘Is it still possi- 
ble for me to have an abortion in 
[neighboring] Erie County? ” ’ □ 
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Sandinistas Prepare Offensive 
As Somoza Holds On 


By Liberation News Service 

NEW YORK (LNS)— There’s a 
parable about the harsh wind and the 
blazing sun: Which one can make a 
group of travelers discard their coats? 
The wind storms wildly, but the 
travelers pull their coats all the more 
closely to them; the sun counters by 
shining brightly, and the travelers sling 
their coats from their shoulders. In 
Nicaragua, Anastasio Somoza Debayle 
is that bitter wind. Applying every last 
ditch measure to bring the Nicaraguan 
people to their knees, and keep his 
power intact, Anastasio Somoza 
Debayle has dreamed up a new scheme: 
to pacify the Broad Opposition 
Front with a national plebiscite. 
Nicaraguans would vote for a ballot of 
opposition groups which would then be 
represented in a future government led 
by Somoza himself. 

But this was a stopgap measure 
which the Opposition Front (FAO) did 
not buy. After hearing about the pro- 
posed plebiscite, the FAO, a coalition 
of labor, church and business groups 
with Sandinista guerrilla backing, of- 
fered Somoza an ultimatum: Either 
resign by November 21 or battle a full- 
scale offensive led by the increasingly 
agile Sandinistas. In the face of the 
oligarch’s dogged refusal to resign as 
president and surrender his $400 
million empire to a new democratic 
government, U.S. mediators along 
with mediators from Guatemala and 
the Dominican Republic have hurried 
off to their respective countries with 
the hopes of pressuring the FAO into 
compromising. 

People Still Willing to Fight 

In spite of Somoza’ s vicious attacks 
on the western cities of Masaya, 
Matagalpa, Leon, Esteli and 
Chinandega, Nicaraguans are no less 
determined to kick Somoza out of the 
country. “The world saw that our peo- 
ple are willing to fight, even die, to 
create a different society,” guerrilla 
Bayardo Arce told In These Times 
reporter Michelle Labrut. In addition, 
the Sandinistas have attracted hun- 
dreds of Nicaraguan recruits, as well as 
fighters, from Europe and Latin 
America, and now total approximately 
2,000 men and women. Solidarity 
groups in Latin America, Western 
Europe and the U.S. have contributed 
funds to shore up the Sandinistas’ 
military strength. Now the Sandinistas 
reportedly have surface-to-air missiles 
capable of shooting down National 
Guard aircraft. 

While the Sandinistas prepare for 
their November offensive, the National 
Guard is continuing its repressive 
onslaught throughout the country. 
Widespread shelling by the National 
Guard in September and October took 
a drastic toll: 75 percent of residents in 


Rivas, for example, fled National 
Guardsmen who broke down doors 
hoping to ferret out supposed San- 
dinistas. And Somoza has ordered 
Leon’s hospital beds to be cut from 300 
to 100— at a time when civilian medical 
attention has become more urgent. Red 
Cross estimates say 3,000 people have 
been killed since the civil war began in 
late August, and over 20,000 others 
have sought refuge in Costa Rica and 
other Latin American countries. 

U.S. Support in Question 

The U.S. has withdrawn a signifi- 
cant amount of support for the 44-year 
long Somoza family regime. The U.S. 
is unquestionably embarrassed by the 
publicity the Nicaraguan National 
Guard received for its brutal “mop- 
ups”— all endorsed by Somoza 
himself. Above all, the U.S. realizes 
the gravity of Nicaragua’s economic 
crisis. According to Central Bank 
president Roberto Incer, panicky in- 
vestors have withdrawn some $100 
million from the Central American na- 
tion’s small economy. Nationwide 
strikes last January and this August 
brought the economy to a standstill, 
and many national businesses and cor- 
porations did not pay government 
taxes. And still other small businesses 
were left devastated by National Guard 
shelling and strafing this September. 

Most crippling to Somoza’ s regime is 
the denial of a $20 million credit loan 
from the International Monetary Fund 
(IMF) — a serious reprimand by the 
U.S. which has control over IMF 
disbursements. Reported Nicaraguan 
sources close to the U.S.-led mediation 
team, “The IMF action shows that the 
U.S. means business and wants to get 
rid of Somoza and that message is get- 
ting through.” A group of clergy from 
the U.S. recently reported after visiting 
Nicaragua, “There is widespread belief 
in Nicaragua that the U.S. role in the 
three-nation mediation effort is more 
in defense of its own perceived security 
interests than it is in the defense of 
justice for the Nicaraguan people.” 


Somoza Holds Tight 

Still the besieged dictator has neither 
tempered his power nor released his 
hold over more than half of 
Nicaragua’s economy. Fuming at the 
detained IMF loan, as well as a 
suspended $6 million aid program and 
$10.8 million loan for food and rural 
education from the U.S. (which 
Nicaraguans rarely see), Somoza has, 
according to U.S. mediators, “harden- 
ed his position considerably.” In addi- 
tion to cutting government expen- 
ditures, notably the university where 
anti-Somoza fever runs high, Somoza 
plans to double his 8,100 National 
Guard. With near-zero popular sup- 
port, he has had to rely on foreign 
mercenaries as well as unwilling con- 
scripts more or less kidnapped from 
the ravaged Nicaraguan cities and 
tryside. 

Reports in mid-November suggested 
that Venezuela, an arms supplier for 
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the Sandinista guerrillas, would cut off 
oil shipments to Nicaragua unless 
Somoza resigned and allowed a coali- 
tion government to take over. But im- 
mediately afterwards, both the U.S. 
State Department and Venezuelan 
foreign minister denied such reports. 
In any case, Somoza could have ob- 
tained oil directly from the American 
Esso Corporation or engaged the 
cooperation of Haiti and Taiwan to act 
as purchasing fronts. 

Israel and Brazil Stand By Old Friend 

Somoza may be feeling the pinch, 
but he’s not totally isolated. Interna- 
tional pals such as Israel and Brazil are 
keeping the regime knee-deep in 
military hardware. According to 
Newsweek magazine, “Israel has 
become Nicaragua’s main supplier of 
weapons and ammunition.” Though 
U.S. officials publicly grumble about 
Israel and Brazil’s readiness to grant 
Somoza’ s request for military aid, the 
U.S. continues to sell those same arms 
to Israel, insisting that it has no control 
over Israeli arms sales. Israel has 
reportedly also landed anti-aircraft and 
surface-to-surface missiles in 
Nicaragua for possible use against San- 
dinista allies Venezuela and Panama, 
should they continue support for the 
Sandinistas. 

The U.S. itself still has a soft spot 
for “Tacho.” The Carter administra- 
tion has dangled a carrot before 
Somoza’s eyes which could tempt even 
the most unyielding autocrat: asylum 
in the U.S. and a promise not to ex- 
tradite him for criminal charges. □ 


(See packets 934 and 935 for 
background information and photos.) 

Worker Unrest in Iran Brings 
Steady Flow of Americans Home 


“O Cursed Yonky, you know about 
Shah monarkism and his general 
massacres, but while all the liberal peo- 
ple condemn the executioner you and 
your damned president support him. 
This is the reason that all Iranian peo- 
ple hate you. ” 

—Leaflet circulating wherever 

Americans work and live in Iran 

By Liberation News Service 

NEW YORK (LNS)— As Iran veers 
toward its second week of harsh 
military rule, one sharp demand is be- 
ing echoed loud and clear across Iran, 
from the oil refineries at the head of 
the Gulf to the luxurious suburban 
“colonies” in north eastern Tehran: 
All foreigners out of Iran. 

Despite U.S. embassy and corporate 
attempts to belittle the seriousness of 
the situation, the few remaining inter- 
national flights leaving Tehran are 
booked tight, with long waiting lists. 
One American in Iran described the 
scene as a “mass exodus” of U.S. 
civilians — as many as 4,000 by some 
counts. 


One particularly effective leaflet 
distributed by the opposition reads, 
“Yankees, go home by Dec. 1, if you 
don’t want to get killed.” Many 
Americans are heeding the advice. Ac- 
cording to Newsweek magazine, U.S. 
employees in Iran are beginning to feel 
the pinch. “Bell Helicopter... lost close 
to 200 of its 3,000 employees in 10 
days. General Electric lost 16 of 60.” 
Stage fright has hit just about every 
American in the country. Most are 
making contingency plans to get out. 
Still, a few remain as mystified as ever. 
“I don’t live in Iran,” explained one 
sheltered and obviously misinformed 
American. “I live in a little America.” 
That “little America” is located in 
Tehran’s northeastern suburbs near the 
Shah’s Navarian Palace where most af- 
fluent Americans live in comfortable 
isolation. They dine at Pizzaland, take 
home Kentucky Fried Chicken and 
purchase Australian steaks from 
Meatland. Until recently they guzzled 
beers and danced at El Ruedos, Pars 
American Country Club and El Chico, 
where, according to Newsweek, “few 
Iranian faces can be seen and where, in 
any case, unescorted Iranian males are 
barred.” All three clubs have since 
been firebombed. Said one dishearten- 
ed British technician, “They ended 
whatever nightlife we had.” 

All told, over 500 U.S. firms operate 
in Iran employing an estimated 40,000 
U.S. citizens. Some 5,000 are U.S. 
military personnel hired to train Iran’s 
armed forces and are considered in- 
strumental in bolstering the Shah’s 
repressive military regime. These 
Americans, according to a 1975 U.S. 
Senate Foreign Relations Subcommit- 
tee report, must for the next five or 10 
years assume all operations and 
maintenance jobs, as well as all 
logistics and management tasks. They 
are also responsible for training Ira- 
nian military personnel. The report 
also warned that the Shah’s army 
won’t be on a war footing for the next 
four to six years without the active 
“day-to-day” support of military ad- 
visers sent from Washington. The 
U.S., the report concluded, has no 
choice but to be involved in all local 
conflicts. 

Foreigners Wake Up to Crisis 

“We were jolted into reality,” stated 
a frightened Lockheed engineer. And 
indeed they were. For in the past 
month, Iranian militants sacked and 
burned the Pan American World Air- 
way office, razed the Inter-Continental 
Hotel, set fire to Pepsi Cola trucks and 
burned a Bell Helicopter company bus 
after freeing its alarmed passengers. 
Several incidences of breaking and 
entering U.S. homes and villas have 
been reported. Recently many more 
were firebombed. Less violent forms of 
resentment occur regularly. For exam- 
ple, Americans on the streets are 
chastised by Iranian passerbys and fre- 
quently they are told to go home and 
tell President Carter that he is directly 
responsible for the deaths of their lov- 
ed ones. One large bakery in Tehran 


seeks its own revenge by alternately 
refusing to sell bread to Americans or 
by doubling the price. 

Workers Demand Foreign Firms Go 

Meanwhile, in mid-November, Ira- 
nian telecommunication workers stag- 
ed a demonstration outside the Bell 
Helicopter building in Tehran, deman- 
ding the expulsion of the firm from 
Iran. Bell and other military-related in- 
dustries — Grumman Aircraft, 

Lockheed Corp., Boeing Corp., GTE, 
Control Data Corp., to name but a few 
are among the most hated by the Ira- 
nian people. 

Anti-U.S. sentiment is probably 
most punctuated in Iran’s oil fields 
where oil workers are demanding the 
ejection of all foreign workers in addi- 
tion to their other political demands: 
end martial law, free all political 
prisoners, and most important, topple 
the monarchy. So far the new military 
government has not met any of their 
political demands. Many foreign 
workers, however, are leaving in 
droves as threats of violence against 
U.S. technicians grow. One U.S. ex- 
ecutive, George Links, the American 
general manager of Oil Services, nar- 
rowly escaped a bomb attack outside 
his home in Ahwaz on November 14. 

Although the Shah’s military has 
forced most oil workers back to work, 
and the regime has arrested strike 
leaders and fired others, workers in the 
Ahwaz oilfields remain on strike. A 
political opposition leader charged that 
at least four people were killed in 
“serious clashes” that were touched 
off in the Ahwaz area when army 
troops rounded up strikers and tried to 
force them back to work at 
gunpoint. Even those back at work in 
Abadan — the world’s largest oil 
refinery — are engaged in a slow-down, 
according to the New York Times. 
“The army can force people to return 
to tjieir jobs,” explained one opposi- 
tion leader, “But it can’t force them to 
work.” 

Moreover, oil worker militancy is so 
widespread that another walkout 
may be in the offing. In fact, one 
engineer told the New York Times that 
“so many workers have been radicaliz- 
ed by the strike it won’t take much for 
them to do it again soon.” 

During the strike, oil production fell 
by 80 percent, draining the national 
treasury of $800 million in its first two 
weeks. Now Iranian production has in- 
creased to 3.3 million barrels a day, 
still two million barrels below its 
average level. 

Striking workers in other industries 
have also insisted that expatriot 
employees go home. At one mining 
complex now under construction at 
Sarcheshmeh in southeastern Iran, 
foreign workers including American 
personnel of the Parsons-Jurden and 
the Anaconda companies have been 
receiving anonymous leaflets threaten- 
ing them. The workers have brought 
the $1.4 million project to a stand still. 

Opposition Uncowed 

Mass roundups by the military 
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regime, including the arrest of national 
Front leader Karim Sanjabi (who was 
nabbed shortly before he planned to 
announce a new hard-line program 
calling for the overthrow of the monar- 
chy), continue on a daily basis. San- 
jabi’ s censored statement ruled out any 
National Front participation in a 
government under the Shah’s monar- 
chy. The National Front condemned 
the monarchy as illegitimate, both 
“legally and religiously” because of its 
“constant violations of constitutional 
law, suppression, corruption and sur- 
render to foreign powers.” In another 
statement, the Front said it was ob- 
vious that the current political crisis is 
the result of the Shah’s authoritarian 
rule. Meanwhile, in the countryside 
and in the major industrial cities, 
violent clashes against the armed forces 
indicate that the mass opposition has 
not been cowed. 

In the well-scrubbed hallways of the 
Pentagon, defense strategists are grow- 
ing concerned that U.S. arms to Iran 
may, by force of events, fall into the 
hand of the opposition. “The worst 
contingency,” a Pentagon official 
said, “is the possibility of an anti- 
American regime coming to power and 
having those weapons arrayed against 
us. But even a neutralist Iran, or one 
weakened by continuing strife would 
pose huge problems in the Gulf.” 

And the United States, according to 
a “secret” Pentagon memo quoted in 
the Washington Star, already has a 
program for training and equipping 
special American combat units in the 
works. ^ 


Anti-Apartheid Report: 
Strengthens Hands of Resistance 


NEW YORK (LNS)— The cry is on: 
all foreign banks out of South Africa. 
The importance of that demand, 
echoed across both the U.S. and 
Europe, has been borne out by a 
recently published study Changing Pat- 
terns of International Investment and 
the Disinvestment Campaign. 

The study, written by British 
economist Simon Clarke, reports that 
direct investment in South Africa has 
been eclipsed by South Africa’s need to 
raise funds from foreign banks. For ex- 
ample, between 1972 and 1976 the 
share of direct investments in total 
foreign investment fell from 64 percent 
to 41 percent, while non-direct invest- 
ment, mostly bank loans, quadrupled. 

Financial Mail, the conservative- 
apartheid business magazine, was par- 
ticularly disturbed by the study’s con- 
clusion, which it said, “should not be 
taken lightly.” The task of the 
disinvestment campaign, concludes the 
study, is to make foreign lending to SA 
[South Africa] a political issue... to im- 
pose political terms on the bankers that 
will make the issue of disinvestment 
one that strengthens the hand of 
resistance.” O 


Carter Invokes Executive Privilege 
to Cover Make-Believe 
Unemployment Stats 


NEW YORK (LNS)— Almost a year 
after the Carter administration cited 
the danger of massive unemployment 
as an excuse for trying to crush last 
winter’s militant miners’ strike, an in- 
vestigation has unearthed evidence that 
that claim was based on fabricated 
statistics. So now Carter has fallen 
back on “executive privilege” to cover 
his tracks— a tactic usually reserved for 
issues of national security. 

According to a Government Ac- 
counting Office investigation, Carter’s 
team estimated that 3.5 million people 
would be thrown out of work if the 
strike continued. Seeking a back-to- 
work order under the Taft-Hartley 
Act, Carter administrators sought to 
prove that the strike created a national 
emergency. But according to the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, no more 
than 25,000 industrial workers were 
laid off due to the miners’ strike. 

The Carter tactic would have failed 
anyway. Although the administration 
succeeded in getting the back-to-work 
order, the miners ignored it and stayed 
home. n 


Prison Plantation: 
The Story of Angola 


Editor’s Note: The following article 
on the Louisiana State Penitentiary at 
Angola, Louisiana, was taken from a 
series of studies on the South’s 
criminal justice system conducted for 
the Institute for Southern Studies and 
published in its quarterly, Southern 
Exposure. With 87 percent of those 
currently awaiting executions in the 
United States in southern prisons and 
half of all the region’s prisons ex- 
ceeding their prisoner capacity by 10 to 
SO percent, the reports are shocking. 
Thus, while the article tells the story of 
"Angola,” one of the region’s most 
notorious prisons, the situation there 
isn’t all that different from other 
prisons. The article traces the history 
of the prison back to the original pur- 
chase of the site on which it now 
sits — a former slave plantation. It 
reveals the acute racism which is at the 
heart of the region’s prison 
system— and the authorities’ lack of 
regard for all prisoners. 

Go down sunshine, go down, oh 
hurry please go down 
This aggie hoe, this grassy row, 
won’t let me see sundown. 

Won’t let me see sundown, poor 
boy, won’t let me see sundown. 
This aggie hoe, this grassy row, 
won’t let me see sundown. 

— Anonymous Prison Work Song 


NEW YORK (Southern Expo- 
sure/LNS)— Those familiar with the 
Louisiana State Penitentiary at Angola 
often refer to it as the “Alcatraz of the 


South.” Sixty miles north of Baton 
Rouge and bordered on three sides by 
the Mississippi, the prison is naturally 
secure; it is almost impossible to 
escape. The Angola penitentiary is 
shaped like a giant animal trap, with 
the rivers forming a 10-mile crescent 
around the 18,000 acres of floodplain, 
and the snake and vermin infested 
Tunica Hills complete the barricade to 
the northeast. A few miles beyond the 
Hills is the Mississippi state line. 

Just inside the prison’s front gate is a 
Y-shaped, two-story building called the 
“A.U. (Admitting Unit). Here, securi- 
ty personnel photograph, fingerprint, 
outfit and lecture newly arrived per- 
sonnel. The A.U. also houses many of 
Angola’s political prisoners, in small, 
isolated cages offically known as 
“Close Cell Restriction,” and the 
prison’s death row. 

From a second story window at 
A.U., a prisoner can see much of the 
penitentiary. About one mile west of 
the front gate, almost in the center of 
the prison complex, sit eight H-shaped 
concrete and steel buildings, collective- 
ly known as the Main Prison; these are 
the dormitories for nearly 2,000 
prisoners. Behind the dormitories is the 
Tag Plant, where for many years con- 
victs have produced license plates for 
Louisiana car owners. 

To the south and southwest, Camps 
C and H house from 200 to 500 max- 
imum and medium security prisoners 
in cellblocks and dormitories. Opposite 
Main Prison is Camp A, built by con- 
vict labor in the early 1900’s. Camps 
D, J and I are north of Main Prison, 
just beyond a cluster of small houses 
and mobile homes known as “Bee 
Line,” where many of Angola’s ad- 
ministrative and security personnel 
live. Most have never lived anywhere 
else; their fathers and grandfathers 
were also prison employees. Besides 
housing for Angola’s free people, Bee 
Line has a post office, grocery store, 
snack bar, gas station and laundromat, 
all constructed years ago by prisoners. 

From the Tunica Hills, the warden’s 
house overlooks the penitentiary. Im- 
mediately below is a cemetery where 
hundreds of unclaimed, unwanted 
Angola prisoners are buried. 

Angola is a vast expanse of rich 
green earth — delta farmland. Scattered 
over this land are groups of 50 to 60 
prisoners, mostly Black men, picking, 
chopping, digging, planting under the 
surveillance of shotgun-toting white 
guards on horseback. 

Says one Angola prisoner: “The free 
man sits up on his horse, aimin’ his ri- 
fle just over your head, when he don’t 
think you’re choppin’ cotton fast 
enough. The free man mostly says, ‘All 
right, ol’ thing get movin’ in that line,’ 
or ‘You better catch up nigger, before 1 
put a foot in your black ass,’ or sorn- 
thin’ like that. They mostly shoot up 
over your head or shoot down by your 
feet.” 

Louisiana Prison History 

Well before the Civil War, Louisiana 
passed legislation to lease its entire 
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prison population (at that time nearly 
80 percent white) to a number of 
private businesses. The main objective, 
of course, was income— if a net profit 
was not possible, at least the state 
could pay the costs of maintaining its 
prisoners. 

After the Civil War, cotton growers 
eagerly sought convicts to ease the 
labor shortage brought about by 
Emancipation. Louisiana’s prison 
systent abandoned the “bastille” 
system and instituted “penal farms” in 
order to best capitalize on the skills of 
the convicts, most of whom were 
former slaves. 

“Before the Civil War we owned the 
Negroes,” commented one early Loui- 
siana prison official. “But these con- 
victs, we don’t own them. So, one dies, 
we get another.” 

As could be expected, the convict 
lease system was especially brutal to 
the prisoners. It gave rise to chain 
gangs, archaic and sadistic instruments 
for maintaining discipline and meeting 
intolerable work quotas — prisoners 
were kept in leg chains and even chain- 
ed together as they worked in the 
fields. Floggings, isolation, electric 
shocks, beatings with chains, black- 
jacks and belts were routine. From 
1870 until 1901 more than 3,000 con- 
victs died under the lease system. 

The Birth of Angola 

In 1900 the Louisiana Prison Board 
purchased an 8,000 acre farm called 
“Angola,” a na.me obscurely derived 
from a Latin word for “place of 
anguish.” Shortly after the farm was 
purchased, the state established a 
prison on the site. Later this purchase 
was augmented by 10,000 additional 
acres of land. 

Until 1917 the farm at Angola served 
as a branch of the main prison in Baton 
Rouge, and white prisoners, some as 
young as seven, made up its prison 
population. Black prisoners were farm- 
ed out to other camps to build levees 
along tj|| river, and to plant and 
harvest Icrops. But once Angola 
became the main prison its Black 
population began to grow. And with 
the influx of Black prisoners, emphasis 
on agricultural work increased. As a 
result, Blacks continued to be under 
absolute control in much the same way 
they had as slaves 60 years before. 

Through the early 1900’s, Angola 
made headlines only when it was flood- 
ed by the river or when someone 
discovered that the prison was finan- 
cially unsound. In 1928, Governor 
Huey Long announced to the taxpayers 
that Angola cost them $1 million a 
year; the “Kingfish” felt that Angola 
should be self-supporting, a state- 
operated business. Rehabilitation of 
prisoners was not one of his concerns. 

During this time, official brutality 
thrived at the prison. Inmates were 
regularly underfed, beaten and tor- 
tured. Angola guards have admitted to 
more than 10,000 floggings from 1928 
to 1940. And during the administration 
of Warden R.L. Hines, a Long ap- 
pointee, an average of 41 prisoners 
died each year. 
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Protests and Law-Suits 

The brutal practices and policies of 
Long’s prison appointees, condoned 
by Long himself, continued into the 
1950’s, with administrators and guards 
resisting outside attempts to reform 
Angola. 

In 1951, 37 Angola prisoners severed 
their tendons with razor blades to pro- 
test inhuman work loads, deplorable 
housing, lack of recreation and inade- 
quate diets. “We eat weevils and 
beans,” said one convict. The publicity 
surrounding the protest gradually ex- 
posed the facts of life at Angola, in- 
ducing Earl Long (Huey’s brother, 
now governor of the state) to appoint a 
committee of judges, journalists and 
others to investigate. This was the third 
committee appointed to investigate 
Angola under Earl Long and its con- 
clusion was very similar in word and 
tone to the earlier findings: both condi- 
tions at the prison and guards were 
soundly condemned. 

For a short while after the 1951 in- 
vestigation “prison reform” was an 
issue in Louisiana. Orders against cor- 
poral punishment were posted. 
Disciplinary boards were established. 
Dietary needs of prisoners were met. 
And prisoners were paid two, three or 
five cents an hour for their field work. 

These reform measures however 
were short-lived. While the legislature 
admitted that conditions at Angola 
were bad, it clung to the idea that the 
prison should make money and that 
prisoners should be required to work in 
the fields six and seven days a week. 

Thus it was inevitable that Angola 
would be one of the prisons brought to 
trial after the Supreme Court decided 
in the early 1960’s that the phrase 
“cruel and unusual punishment” ap- 
plied to treatment of prisoners in state 
prisons and that prisoners had the right 
to seek relief in federal court. 

By this time more than 4,000 men 
were crammed into Angola’s facilities, 
built to hold no more than 2,600. Ade- 
quate medical care was lacking. Sanita- 
tion hazards existed everywhere: a 
20-year accumulation of raw sewage 
under the Main Prison kitchen and din- 
ing hall had created an unbelievable 
stench and rodent problem. And both 
guards and prisoners feared for their 
lives. 

In late 1968, four Angola prisoners 
filed a suit against the prison. In 1973, 
after the U.S. Department of Justice 
intervened on behalf of the prisoners, 
Federal Judge E. Gordon West, a 
former law partner of Senator Russell 
Long, appointed another federal judge 
to investigate conditions at Angola and 
hold hearings. In 1975, he declared 
Angola unconstitutional and pro- 
hibited the prison from accepting any 
more prisoners until the population 
declined below 2,600. 

Prison reformers, abolitionists and 
socially concerned public officials hail- 
ed the court order as a “godsend,” a 
message from that courts that would 
hopefully bring Louisiana out of the 
middle ages. 
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Angola Today 

To be sure, some changes have oc- 
curred at the sprawling prison farm. 
But today, three years after West’s rul- 
ing, Angola remains a sewer of degra- 
dation. The state’s response to the 
order has been short sighted and irra- 
tional. For example, to reduce 
Angola’s prison population, the 
Department of Corrections began 
refusing to accepf state-sentenced 
prisoners housed in parish jails. As a 
result, nearly 2,000 prisoners who 
should have been transferred to 
Angola remained instead in crowded, 
antiquated local jails. Asked about the 
overcrowded situation, Governor Ed- 
win Edwards callously remarked: “It’s 
not my problem. I don’t have any 
relatives in jail.” 

Today as in the past, state and 
prison officals see Louisiana prisons as 
a business enterprise. Nearly half of 
Angola’s prisoners, most of them 
Black, daily plant, harvest, dig irriga- 
tion ditches, erect fences or pick cot- 
ton. Armed guards on horseback, most 
of them white, watch over the 
prisoners who toil in fields and occa- 
sionally taunt them by firing shots over 
their heads. The prisoners receive two 
cents an hour for their labor. 

In early 1978, 150 prisoners who 
contracted food poisoning were 
disciplined and then, oddly, charged 
with “theft by fraud” for complaining 
to medical technicians at the prison 
hospital. Security officials claimed that 
the prisoners were shirking their work 
responsibilities in the fields that day. 

In another incident, a prisoner 
whose leg was broken in an “alterca- 
tion” with a guard was left in his isola- 
tion cell for nearly a week before he 
saw the prison doctor. 

As one Angola prisoner said, “The 
security people seem to be people who 
enjoy inflicting pain. Imagine if you 
can six to eight guards with blackjacks, 
beating one man with his hands 
restrained in handcuffs.” 

Last year, after 800 Angola 
prisoners staged a peaceful work stop- 
page, 200 were transferred to the then 
new Camp J, the isolated maximum 
security outcamp of this maximum 
security prison farm. From the outset, 
Camp J became known to prisoners, 
their families and prison employees as 
Angola’s “punishment camp.” In- 
deed, prison officials openly admit that 
Camp J is a place were “fear” serves as 
the sole “rehabilitative tool.” 

Prisoners at Camp J are denied cer- 
tain foodstuff. They are locked in their 
cages virtually 24 hours a day; some 
cells are without lights. The 
prisoners’ outgoing and incoming let- 
ters are closely monitored. And they 
can not speak unless spoken to first. 
Prisoners who were deported to Camp 
J after the work stoppage say that 
guards began brutalizing them from 
the beginning and have continued ever 
since. 

The federal court order did indeed 
ameliorate some of Angola’s pro- 
blems, but as one prisoner said, “All 
the reforms in the world won’t change 
this place from what it is— isolated, un- 
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managable and racist." 

As the mother of a man confined at 
Camp J wrote, "I’ve heard by son’s 
cries and I’ve seen his pleas, and I can’t 
seem to do anything to help him." □ 


Open Letter to President Carter 
from President Imari Obadele, I 
of the Republic of New Afrika 


Editor’s note: Not much has been 
heard lately about President Jimmy 
Carter’s great crusade for human 
rights around the world. Perhaps the 
president simply hasn’t had the time to 
talk about it between issuing messages 
of support for the Shah of Iran (widely 
regarded as a top contender for rank- 
ing as the world’s worst violator of 
human rights). But the theme of 
human rights may yet come back to 
haunt an administration which was 
thrown into utter confusion when UN 
Ambassador Andrew Young suggested 
several months ago that there were 
thousands of political prisoners right 
here in the U.S. A. 

Ever since that uproar, President 
Carter has stubbornly stonewalled 
press conference grillings about the 
Wilmington 10, even when reporters 
have pointed out that the 10 are of- 
ficially designated as “ prisoners of 
conscience” by Amnesty International, 
whose figures for other countries 
Carter quotes as gospel. But the 
hypocrisy of this position was placed in 
even sharper focus recently with 
publication of an open letter to Presi- 
dent Carter from President Imari 
Abubakari Obadele, I of the Republic 
of New Afrika (RNA). 

RNA President Obadele is himself 
imprisoned in the federal penitentiary 
at Atlanta, Georgia. He has been listed 
by Amnesty International as a prisoner 
of conscience. And the government has 
been forced to release FBI documents 
which reveal a concerted effort to 
frame Obadele and destroy the RNA 
before it could build support for its de- 
mand for an independent Black nation. 
Still, Obadele remains behind bars, 
and the government has even taken ac- 
tion within the last few months to 
block him from being released on 
parole early next year. 

In the following excerpts from 
Obadele ‘s letter, he describes some of 
the circumstances surrounding his ar- 
rest and some of the evidence unearth- 
ed years later to prove that those cir- 
cumstances were deliberately 
engineered by the FBI. He also speaks 
more generally about human rights, 
the rights of Black people in the U.S., 
and the violations of both by a govern- 
ment headed by Mr. Human Rights 
himself, Jimmy Carter. 

In this letter the word "We” is 
capitalized and "i” is lower-cased 
because, according to Obadele, "It is a 
principle of New Afrikan thought that 
the community is more important than 
the individual. ” 

The full text of the letter was printed 
in the October issue of Black Scholar.,) 
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Sir: 

I have the honor to convey to you 
my sense of extreme dismay at the 
manner in which you have conducted 
your Human Rights campaign. What- 
ever your intentions, it seems abun- 
dantly clear, particularly in light of the 
events of the last several weeks— your 
personal intervention for persons on 
trial in Russia, your pressure on Chile 
for release of evidence in a criminal 
case — that your policy means Human 
Rights abroad but rampant abuse of 
Human Rights for blacks, New 
Afrikans (all persons in the U.S., 
descendants of Afrikan slaves, are New 
Afrikans), in the United States. 

I am writing in light of the possibility 
that you may be unaware of the impact 
of your policy— the cynicism which it 
suggests and which it breeds, the con- 
tempt for the U.S. government and the 
U.S. "justice” system which inevitably 
results, especially among blacks. I 
write in hope that out of a decent 
respect for the opinions of mankind 
you may wish to correct your policy’s 
nefarious course, that you may wish to 
bring relief to your policy’s many vic- 
tims. 

"Prisoner of Conscience" 

As you may know, i am one of the 
Republic of New Afrika-Eleven 
(RNA-11), and i have been designated 
a “prisoner of conscience" by Amnes- 
ty International. This designation 
signifies a reasoned, responsible, and 
serious condemnation of the treatment 
accorded by the United States Govern- 
ment and the state of Mississippi to the 
three women and eight men who are 
the RNA-11 — five of whom, including 
myself, remain in jail. This is to say 
that since the unprovoked, surprise 
FBI and police attack on the RNA 
Government Residence in Jackson, 
Mississippi, on the morning of 18 
August 1971, the three young men at 
Parchman Prison Farm, under 
sentences of life — Hekima Ana 
Kanyama, Wayne James Ar-Rashid, 
and Karim Njabafudi, who was only 15 
years old at the time of the attack and 
imprisonment — have been in jail for 
seven long, destructive years. Addis 
Ababa (sn Denis Shillingford), like 
myself in federal prison, has spent six 
years in jail, most at infamous Parch- 
man Prison Farm. This is to say that 
the United States government, in- 
cluding now your administration, has 
simply and rudely ignored Amnesty In- 
ternational. 

There is, Mr. Carter, a war of 
genocide being conducted against 
black people, New Afrikans, in the 
United States. The disastrous 
unemployment of my people— twice 
the rate for the white population at 
every significant age-group — is not 
viewed as a crisis situation by the 
United States government; this 
unemployment rate is considered "ac- 
ceptable” by the U.S. government, 
and, consequently, the U.S. govern- 
ment’s emphasis is on inflation 
management not unemployment 
elimination. This purposeful U.S. 
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governmental decision to "accept” 
depression-level unemployment for 
blacks constitutes a major factor in the 
U.S. government’s war of genocide 
against blacks. 


. . this grave unemployment 
produces death, like fecund soil 
producing crops. . . ” 

For, it is this continuing, maddening 
unemployment — nearly 40 percent of 
black males between 15 and 21 are 
unemployed — which leads not only to 
political revolution for some but to 
drug traffic and bank robbery for 
many others. Thus, this grave 
unemployment produces death, like fe- 
cund soil producing crops — death 
through poor health and ill-starred 
crimes of material aggrandizement and 
frustration, and drugs, and (a virtual 
growth industry in harried black com- 
munities) the drug traffic. And it leads 
to jail. 

It is not far-fetched to conclude that 
among the unfortunates driven to 
crime are some of our race’s bravest, 
some of our most aggressive, some of 
our brightest and, certainly, some of 
those most ready to resist passive ac- 
ceptance of poverty and oppression. 
Certainly those from the Black Pan- 
thers, from the Black Liberation Ar- 
my, from the Third World Liberation 
Army, from the cadres of the Provi- 
sional Government, Republic of New 
Afrika, who between 1967 and 1976 
suffered death, maiming and imprison- 
ment in the military campaign of 
destruction conducted by police forces 
across the United States, and the FBI, 
initially under the generalship of J. 
Edgar Hoover, constitute important 
elements of that group from which the 
leadership of any people is drawn. 

Prisons: Institutional Slavery 

Permit me to comment on prisons in 
the United States because, for blacks, 
these are the United States’ version of 
the Nazi death camps. In prison those 
who escaped death on the streets are 
subjected to gross and subtle forms of 
“behavior modification” and destruc- 
tion of their dignity and personality 
and sense of self-reliance, and some- 
times, their physical existences as well. 

I know about your prisons. I am 
your political opposition: indeed, the 
political opposition of all the white- 
dominated parties in the United States 
which — without the legal or moral 
right — have insisted that blacks, 
descendants of Afrikan slaves, in- 
tegrate into this land of yours of which 
We have never truly been a part. 1 
stand for independence of the black 
nation, the oppressed Afrikan nation, 
the oppressed New Afrikan nation in 
the United States. I stand not for white 
people doing things for us but for your 
payment of the billions of dollars owed 
us as 40-acres-and-a-mule for slavery, 
to the black Land Development 
Cooperatives, so that our people — col- 
lectively — may build and own and 
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operate factories and giant farms and 
New Communities and solve our pro- 
blems ourselves. 

1 spent nearly two years in jail in 
Mississippi following the unlawful 
August 1971 attack on my Jackson 
home. Most of that time was in the 
five-celled former “death row” of the 
Hinds County Jail, though for a 
period i was kept there alone (Ms. 
Tamu Sana Kanyama was virtually 
alone, a floor below, for ten long and 
bitter months). The jailers here did not 
hide their desire to harm us. Guards 
brought inmates into our maximum 
security area and made them assault 
Karim. Our food was insect-ridden, 
poor, and sparse. We lived off candy 
bars and cookies sent by family and 
friends; still, i went down from 159 
pounds to 129. After the federal trial i 
stayed nearly a month in a dank cell in 
the City Jail in Jackson, ignored by the 
federal marshals and ridden with bron- 
chitis. Shortly after i left the Mississip- 
pi jails, Amnesty International first 
called for the halt of all prosecution 
and our release. U.S. President Gerald 
Ford ignored the plea. 


. .the mission of punishment 
translates into cruel and unusual 
punishment, racially motivated. ” 

When i entered federal prison, i 
found that the food was plentiful and 
generally good. But health services are 
a scandal, and i have found that 
here— at the federal prisons at Terre 
Haute and Atlanta, where i have been 
imprisoned — the assault is on the 
physical being but quite as much on the 
existence of the human being as a 
social being with dignity. I have found 
that the prison administrators openly 
profess that their mission is punish- 
ment and quarantine, not rehabilita- 
tion. In the setting of federal prisons, 
where most of the guards and nearly all 
of the leadership are white and where 
50 percent of the population are 
black— yes, half , although blacks are 
only one- tenth of the general U.S. 
population — the mission of punish- 
ment translates into cruel and unusual 
punishment, racially motivated. (One- 
fourth of federal prison populations is 
Spanish-speaking; the Spanish- 
speaking are only about five percent of 
the U.S. general population.) 

At Terre Haute physical violence of 
the guards upon black inmates is 
routine. Inmates have reported Ku 
Klux Klan meetings among guards held 
in the staff dining room. At both 
prisons— and throughout the system, i 
am told — demeaning manners of ad- 
dressing inmates are widespread. There 
is no meaningful program of skill 
training — limited schooling of any type 
is available. Slave-labor is rampant. 
Prisoners are not only forced to work 
on maintenance operations, with no 
pay, they are induced to work in the 
multi-million-dollar “Prisons In- 
dustries Incorporated,” at rates run- 
ning from about 29 cents to 79 cents an 


hour — unbelievably below the federal 
minimum wage. 

When 1,000 prisoners— black, 
brown, and white — from Terre Haute 
and Atlanta sent a signed request to the 
Bureau of Prisons to be permitted 
private visitations and conjugal rela- 
tions, offering to build appropriate 
facilities with donated materials if 
necessary, the Regional Director in 
Atlanta wrote: “The Bureau of Prisons 
does not have, nor are we contemplat- 
ing instituting, a policy of conjugal 
visits.” The so-called furlough pro- 
gram is, for black and Spanish- 
speaking prisoners, inoperative as a 
practical matter. 

Quite as bad, many men have been 
placed in prisons far from their homes, 
making visits of families costly and 
rare. Many men -perhaps as much as 
ten percent of the populations — are 
subjected to calculated delays in out- 
going and in-coming mail, apparently 
as part of experiments in the effects of 
isolation on human behavior. One can- 
not help observing, Mr. Carter, that it 
is mockingly incongruous that a Chris- 
tian president of the United 
States — and the warden of Atlanta 
who for years drew a paycheck as a 
Christian chaplain — should stand as 
adamantly as your policy suggests 
against the dignity of the individual 
and the sanctity of the prisoner’s mar- 
riage and family. 

The federal prisons tolerate several 
religious groups, although the Muslims 
of all denominations continue to have 
recurring problems around diet, beards 
and facilities. But black publications 
are carefully scrutinized and often bar- 
red; Playboy Magazine, for instance, is 
sold in the commissary, but Black 
News , a fine and respected publication 
from Brooklyn, is not only not sold in 
the commissary but has from time to 
time been proscribed, even by mail. 
White radical literature is permitted, 
but Burning Spear, a black nationalist 
newspaper, is barred at Atlanta. The 
NAACP branch at Atlanta suffers con- 
stant subversion by officials; the Black 
Studies group at Terre Haute has effec- 
tively been prevented from operating. 
At all federal prisons black cultural 
groups are being discouraged; the 
prison officials at Atlanta have blithely 
refused to authorize a Black Studies 
Program designed to prepare inmates 
for training in growth-industry skills, 
on grounds that there is inadequate 
supervisory personnel, although five 
Black guards have volunteered to spon- 
sor the program (other groups have 
one sponsor). In short, the federal 
prisons avidly pursue a program of 
mind-control and direction over blacks 
aimed at maintaining subservience to 
white culture and at perpetuating self- 
degrading patterns among blacks. 

The catalog of abuses could go on. 
At any given moment nearly 20,000 
blacks are in federal prisons; a quarter- 
million blacks, i conservatively 
estimate, pass through federal, state, 
and local jails every four years. When 
one considers the family members in- 
volved, We are talking about a million- 


and-a-quartcr persons who have been 
severely damaged— and made ever 
more dependent on society, ever less 
useful to themselves and others— each 
time a U.S. Presidential election is 
held. And the figures grow. 

White Americans may believe that 
Indians and New Afrikans ought to be 
happy to integrate into the American 
body politic. That belief, however, is 
irrelevant to the political right of 
blacks and Indians to make that choice 
ourselves — and to make that choice 
with full information and in free and 
genuine plebiscites. This is what the 
United Nations has said in General 
Assembly Resolution 1541 (XV), 15 
December 1960. Principle VI of that 
Resolution permits integration as one 
of three acceptable alternatives for col- 
onized peoples and territories (the 
other alternatives are independence 
and free association). But integration 
may never be forced — or induced on 
the basis of fraud or political obfusca- 
tion. Prinicple IX(b) of Resolution 
1541 is quite clear on this matter; it 
reads: 

(b) The integration should be the 
result of the freely expressed wishes of 
the Territory’s people, acting with full 
knowledge of the change in their 
status, their wishes having been ex- 
pressed through informed and 
democratic processes, impartially con- 
ducted and based on universal adult 
suffrage. The United Nations could, 
when it deems it necessary, supervise 
these processes. 

All this is to say that the action of 
the United States Department of 
Justice, from 1968 through the present, 
to set about to jail me, the RNA-11, 
and others of your political opposition 
because We believe in and have worked 
openly and constitutionally for self- 
determination and independence of 
blacks and Indians is not only a crime 
under U.S. law [Title 18, Section 241, 
242, and 371], as the Church Commit- 
tee found with regard to FBI’s 
COINTELPRO. Such action is also a 
violation of international law, the very 
provisions of international law you 
have pledged to uphold. 


FBI Attack on RNA 

Finally i should like to return to the 
question of the RNA-11 and the contra- 
dictions in your Human Rights policy 
between actions at home and actions 
abroad, actions for whites and actions 
for blacks, which give this policy the 
cast of blatant racism. Very recently 
you recalled the U.S. Ambassador, 
George Landau, from Santiago, ap- 
parently to pressure the Chilean 
government into providing informa- 
tion on the murder of Orlando 
Letelier, a Chilean national, in 
Washington, D.C. You did this at a 
moment when your Attorney General, 
Griffin Bell, was withholding from 
RNA-11 lawyers critical information, in 
his possession, relating to what appears 
to have been a plot by the FBI to 
murder in cold-blood myself and other 
cadre of the RNA Provisional Govern- 
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ment. It is this kind of thing which sug- 
gests to so much of the world that 
black lives mean less to you than white 
lives. 

Seven of the RNA-11 went to trial on 
federal charges of conspiring to assault 
federal officers, assaulting federal of- 
ficers, and using firearms to commit a 
felony, in the summer of 1973. The 
charges resulted from the dawn attack 
on the RNA Residence in Jackson, 
Mississippi, by a force of heavily arm- 
ed FBI agents and city policemen, all 
white, on the morning of August 18, 
1971. 

That unprovoked attack was led by 
the same FBI agent, Elmer Linberg, 
who was later to lead the FBI attack 
which burned to death the SLA 
members trapped in a house in Los 
Angeles. 

In the attack on the RNA Provi- 
sional Government Residence FBI 
Agent Linberg said he was seeking a 
fugitive. The fugitive was not there, 
but the agents and police, in accor- 
dance with a pre-arranged plan, sur- 
rounded the house and opened fire into 
the windows of both back bedrooms 75 
seconds after arriving. They knew the 
house was occupied by young men and 
women not wanted for any crime. 
Seven — two women and five young 
men (i was not among them) — were ar- 
rested at the house; they were unharm- 
ed because of having retreated to a 
safety tunnel under the house during 
the intense firing by the attackers. A 
police lieutenant lost his life in that at- 
tack, and a policeman and an FBI 
agent were wounded. 

In pre-trial hearings We had asked 
the judge to throw out the case; We 
argued that the attack was not really to 
serve a warrant but to destroy the 
effectiveness of the RNA Provisional 
Government and halt the black in- 
dependence movement. It was sum- 
mer, 1973. At that time We did not 
know that the FBI had a formal, highly 
organized, and quite illegal program 
operating against me specifically and 
the Provisional Government generally, 
called COINTELPRO. But FBI Agents 
Linberg and Holder knew; the U.S. 
prosecutor, specially assigned and 
down from Washington, Garvin Lee 
Oliver, knew. But Mr. Oliver lied: he 
told the Court there was no such con- 
spiracy, and the Judge, Walter L. Nix- 
on — who, sources would later in- 
dicate, was conducting unethical con- 
versations with the prosecu- 
tion — denied our motion to dismiss 
because, he said, We lacked even 
enough evidence of U.S. wrong-doing 
to justify holding a hearing. 

At the trial the FBI and the U.S. At- 
torneys continued to fabricate and ob- 
fuscate. They gave testimony attempt- 
ing to establish that they learned the 
identity and whereabouts of the 
fugitive— at the RNA Residence — by 
teletype three days before the attack. 
But We learned from their key witness 
(out of the presence of the 
jury)— Thomas “Snoopy” Spells, a 
paid informer from the RNA 
Milwaukee unit— that the FBI in 


Milwaukee had in fact known of the 
fugitive and his legal status in 
Milwaukee two months before the at- 
tack, and that Milwaukee FBI agents 
had not only refused to arrest him but 
had ordered the informer Spells to ac- 
company the fugitive to Jackson for a 
national RNA meeting in July. Still, 
Judge Nixon refused to dismiss the 
case. 

While awaiting the decision of the 
appeals court, i — and the rest of the 
public — learned of the existence of the 
COINTELPRO. I wrote U.S. Attorney 
General Saxbe, who had investigated 
the matter, asking him to release data 
on the COINTELPRO against the 
RNA-11 in time for the appeals court to 
consider it. Fie refused. The appeals 
court — in an opi non [U.S. v. James, 
526 F.2d 999 (CA 5 1976)] extraor- 
dinary for its failure even to discuss 
any allegation of U.S. governmental 
wrong-doing, for its cavalier approval 
of the outrageous two-day warrantless 
seizure of hundreds of RNA personnel 
and business items, and for its fiction- 
story-like departure from the 
record — confirmed the convictions (ex- 
cept for Ms. Kanyama). Your Attorney 
General, Griffin Bell, was one of the 
three judges of the Appeals Court 
panel which wrote this incredible deci- 
sion. 


“ . .the FBI. . .tried to create 
violence between RNA person- 
nel and the Black Panthers. . . 99 


In the meantime, under the 
Freedom-of-Information Act, i had re- 
quested release of the COINTELPRO 
documents i believed to exist. For 
almost two years — until March 30, 
1977, months after i and the two others 
on bond had returned to jail — the FBI 
denied that i or the Provisional 
Government was ever a COINTEL- 
PRO target; then, on March 30, 
1977, FBI Director Clarence Kelley 
suddenly released ten pages of heavily 
censored documents to me. The barrier 
was breached. In the year and a half 
since then We have acquired nearly 
3,000 pages of COINTELPRO and 
related documents, most of them 
heavily censored and many with entire 
pages missing. But through these reluc- 
tantly released, incomplete documents 
and our own continuing research We 
have been able to put together the 
following picture, which We are now 
able to prove beyond a reasonable 
doubt. 

Years before the founding of the 
Provisional Government, the FBI had 
targeted me as a “Key Black 
Extremist” and listed me for 
“emergency detention” in event of a 
Presidentially declared crisis. Follow- 
ing the founding of the Provisional 
Government on 31 March 1968, the 
U.S. Justice Department immediately 
sought ways of prosecuting the 
founders and officers. Most were 
harassed by income tax reviews and 
other “investigative” methods. The 
FBI performed at least one “black-bag 


job”— a criminal breaking and enter- 
ing— of my home in Detroit, and then 
set about to smash the Provisional 
Government cadres in Boston, New 
York, Detroit, Pittsburgh, New 
Orleans, Jackson, and elsewhere. To 
accomplish this the FBI arranged for 
highly prejudicial stories in the press, 
forged letters to spouses, friends, 
cadres, and supporters, tried to inspire 
violence between La Cosa Nostra and 
black numbersmen in Detroit who were 
thought to be supporting the black na- 
tionalist movement, tried to create 
violence between RNA personnel and 
the Black Panthers, and sought to pro- 
voke the Jewish Defense League. 

The FBI concocted and spread scur- 
rilous rumors to defame the reputation 
of myself and others. They tried to pre- 
vent the sale of land to us. 

Some of these efforts achieved 
marked disruption, but the major 
stated goal of halting the black in- 
dependence movement and its work in 
Mississippi continued to elude the FBI. 
Consequently in 1971 the FBI reached 
for more conclusive measures. This 
was, the U.S. Senate’s Select Commit- 
tee, the Church Committee, later deter- 
mined, the year when virulent FBI 
COINTELPRO activity against the 
Black Movement reached its greatest 
intensity. 

In Milwaukee FBI Agent Robert 
Hefner, the “control” for the veteran, 
paid informer known in their records 
as “Snoopy” (Thomas Spells), learned 
in early June (1971) that a man who 
had recently arrived at the RNA 
Milwaukee Consulate was a fugitive 
for whom the Battle Creek, Michigan, 
police had a murder warrant. The 
fugitive was therefore subject to im- 
mediate FBI arrest. However, Agent 
Hefner had also learned through the 
informer that i, as President, had sent 
out a general call for cadre to come to 
Mississippi to help with our political 
work, and that the fugitive planned to 
go to Mississippi the following month 
in answer to that call, at the time of the 
national Provisional Government 
meeting scheduled for Jackson on July 
16th. 

A bizarre, criminal plan for the final 
and complete destruction of the RNA 
at its governmental heart, in Jackson, 
Mississippi, was then developed — with 
the unrecorded approval of J. Edgar 
Hoover and his top assistants — by FBI 
agents in Milwaukee, Detroit, and 
Jackson. Under the plan the 
Milwaukee agents would not arrest the 
fugitive — even though the informer, 
Snoopy, had become alarmed at the 
fugitive’s instability and for weeks 
pleaded repeatedly with Agent Hefner 
to arrest him; the agent simply told the 
informer that he couldn’t “find 
anything on him.” Under the plan the 
FBI would wait until the fugitive was at 
the RNA Residence in Mississippi and 
then “raid” the place under the pretext 
of arresting the fugitive. The certain 
loss of life and any arrests which would 
result, coupled with the seizure of 
RNA records and paraphernalia would 
destroy the movement once and for all. 
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Agent Hefner then directed the in- 
former to go to Mississippi with the 
fugitive and to report to FBI Agent 
George Holder when the fugitive had 
arrived. The informer was not directed 
to tell anyone at the RNA Residence 
that the man he had brought with him 
was a fugitive; he did not tell anyone at 
the Residence and, as FBI records in- 
dicate, no one at the Residence knew 
that the man was a fugitive. 

The next phase of this criminal con- 
spiracy to assault innocent persons and 
commit murder was then executed, 
Jackson Special Agent-In-Charge 
Elmer Linberg having added the 
feature of giving the occupants only 75 
seconds to exit the surrounded building 
before opening fire. 

The results, however, were not as the 
FBI had expected. For one thing, no 
RNA personnel were killed or wound- 
ed; second, the primary target of the 
raid— -myself— into whose bedroom 
the most shots had been fired, was not 
there. Third, an FBI agent and two 
policemen were seriously wounded by 
return fire, one mortally. The FBI then 
frantically sought to do two things: 
first, cover up their conspiracy to com- 
mit murder and, second, assure the 
successful prosecution of their inno- 
cent victims, who had been arrested. 

Consequently, Mr. Carter— in light 
of the refusal of the U.S. Justice 
Department to release to us documents 
relating to the Milwaukee FBI reports 
on the fugitive and the full 
COINTELPRO files, despite our re- 
quests— We could only react with 
amazement when you instituted sanc- 
tions against Chile to force that 
government to provide information on 
the murder of Mr. Letelier. The cover- 
up in the RNA case has been going on 
for almost five years; almost two of 
these years have been under your At- 
torney General, Mr. Bell. A mere 
telephone call to him — not the calling 
home of an Ambassador— would pro- 
duce for us the suppressed information 
on the attempted assassination of 
myself and the RNA-11. But you have 
not acted for us. 

Worse — despite the fact that all of 
the information summarized above, 
and more, are available to your At- 
torney General — he has failed to make 
representations to the state of 
Mississippi that the state murder con- 
victions of the RNA-11 were based 
upon material suppressions of infor- 
mation by the FBI. 

What are We to think of the even- 
handedness of your concern for 
Human Rights or your administration 
of justice when Mr. Bell allowed Mr. 
Kanyama, Mr. Ar-Rashid, and Mr. 
Njabafudi to rot in jail year after 
year — while he expresses pity for John 
Mitchell because he is now poor and 
would release him because he needs to 
be home with his teenage daughter? 
(Hekima and Wayne both have 
children; Karim was a teenager himself 
when he was so wrongfully imprisoned 
seven years ago.) Not only has Mr. Bell 
not written to the state of Mississippi, 
Mr. Carter, but neither have you. Con- 


sider how We must feel to witness your 
notes and public statements to the Rus- 
sians concerning Mr. Sheharansky and 
Mr. Ginzberg. What arc We to think 
when We consider that officials in 
Mississippi had quietly and humanely 
released Mr. Kanyama and Mr. Ar- 
Rashid to serve their federal sentences 
but, when the matter drew adverse 
comment in the Mississippi press, the 
U.S. Justice Department simply hand- 
ed these men back to Mississippi 
without the benefit of any court 
review. 

Further, it is quite clear that there is 
not only a moral obligation for Mr. 
Bell, as U.S. Attorney General, to 
come into court on his own motion and 
request the voiding of the federal con- 
victions because of material suppres- 
sions of evidence bearing on both the 
institution of the prosecution and the 
guilt or innocence of the accused, there 
is a legal duty for him to do so [United 
States v. Nixon (1974), 418 U.S. 683]. 
He has, however, so far refused. For us 
this is a brazen continuation of the 
FBI’s illegal COINTELPRO which 
sought, in the words of the directives, 
to neutralize me as a leader and destroy 
the black independence movement. In 
this light Amnesty International’s 
characterization of us as political 
prisoners, Prisoners of Conscience, is 
quite apt. We are, in truth, prisoners- 
of-war. 

In my individual case the virulent 
political essence of your policy has 
once more been made quite pro- 
nounced — by a new series of actions 
taken against me by prison officials. 
Under your law i would be eligible for 
release (on parole) in a few months, 
but the prison authorities have taken 
two steps to prevent such release: 

First, they have informed me that i 
am not to receive credit for the 21 
months i spent in jail in Mississippi 
(your Attorney General has the power 
to credit this time), and 

Second , they have presented me with 
a piece of paper which says, in sum, 
that my release would “depreciate the 
seriousness of the offense or promote 
disrespect for the law” and that i am 
among those classified as “extremely 
dangerous offenders.” Such findings 
are sufficient to prevent parole. 


“We are, in truth, prisoners-of- 
war 


Can i conclude anything other than 
that i am being held in jail to prevent 
my return to my elected position as 
President of the Provisional Govern- 
ment and leader of the independence 
movement? Can i conclude other than 
that my continued jailing is to silence 
my voice in the 1978 national black 
elections, and to impair those elec- 
tions, and to prevent my taking the op- 
tion of land, independence, repara- 
tions and New Communities to black 
people as the authentic black political 
opposition to those who subjugate us? 

It is my hope, Mr. Carter, that these 
remarks will lead to a change in your 


Human Rights policy Tor the better, 
for black people and Puerto Ricans 
and Indians and all the United States’ 
colonials, and for our prisoners-of- 
war. 

We shall 

Free the land! 

Imari Abubakari Obadele, I 

Atlanta Penitentiary 


(See packet 933 for background infor- 
mation) 

Inmates Testify Against 
Brutalities in Texas Prisons 


NEW YORK (LNS)— Texas prisons 
are “probably the best example of 
slavery in this country,” testified one 
justice department official in the 
largest civil rights suit ever brought 
against a state prison system. During 
seven weeks of testimony, inmates 
described endless cases of mutilations, 
beatings, medical neglect, and severe 
overcrowding in Texas jails. 

On behalf of 25,000 Texas prisoners, 
seven inmates are suing the Texas 
Department of Corrections (TDC), the 
nation’s largest state penal system, for 
these and other violations. Just last 
month, the Texas Department of Cor- 
rections silenced news of a prison strike 
at five state penal institutions. The 
prisoners charged the TDC with over- 
crowding prison cells, inadequate 
medical care, unsafe working condi- 
tions and brutality by the guards. And 
although Blacks comprise 13 percent of 
the state’s population, 60 percent of 
those incarcerated are Black. 

Before the state court, former in- 
mate, Euris Francis, testified that he 
lost both his arms below the elbow 
while serving time five years ago at 
Huntsville penitentiary. This gruesome 
incident occurred when he was ordered 
by supervisors at a state prison farm to 
feed silage into a thrashing machine by 
hand, a violation of normal safety pro- 
cedures. While he waited unattended at 
the prison hospital for an ambulance to 
arrive, Francis was raped by another 
inmate. Testified a fellow prisoner who 
was in the hospital at the time, “The 
man without arms was crying.” 

Dr. Luke Nigliazzo, a TDC surgeon, 
testified that he has examined “hun- 
dreds” of physically abused inmates. 
The worst case involved a man who, 
after trying to escape from prison, was 
bullwhipped by guards, mauled by 
dogs, and suffered a bullet wound in 
his scrotum. 

Medical treatment at TDC prisons, 
Nigliazzo testified, is yet another hor- 
ror story. The prison surgeon testified 
that medical treatment is often given 
by “unqualified medical personnel” in 
what he called a “very unclean” en- 
vironment. Many of the inmates 
verified this charge in their testimony. 
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TOP RIGHT CREDIT: Tribune/LNS TOP, LEFT: Some of the more than 2,500 

gly activists who marched in a New 

SEE STORY PAGE 5 York City demonstration for gay rights 

on November 8, 1978. The demonstration 
was called to protest the failure of 
the City Council's General Welfare 
Committee to ^discharge Intro 384 (the 
gay rights bl^Ll) from Committee. 
Activists plan to put pressure on 
the sponsors of the bill to bring a 
motion into Council that the bill be 
discharged from Committee so the 

entire Council can vote on it. 
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BOTTOM LEFT CREDIT: James Grashow / 
Instead of Prison :.A Handbook for 
Abolitionists/ WIN/ LNS 
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